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NICHCY Inclusion Bibliography 



Educating Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 



ICducarin" children and youth \v1k^ have emo- 
tional ()[ behavioral disorders can be an area of speeial 
challenge for general and special educators alike. 
Identifyim; and understanding the special learning 
needs of a student who has such a disorder plays a 
critical part in desi^nin^; an appropriate educational 
program for that student and in providing needed 
emotional and behavioral supports. Information on 
the many instructional practices and accommodations 
that have proven effccti\c with students with emo- 
tional disciirt)ances or beha\'ioral disorders (ED/BD) 
can also help educators maximize these students’ 
academic, social, and behavioral success. 

Fortunately for educators and students alike* 
there are many \ aluable resources available on the 
education of children and youth with ED/BD in both 
general and special education settings. We have 
listed and dcsetibed a good number of these re- 
sources in this bibliography. While most do not focus 
exclusively on how to address the special needs of 
these students within a general education classroom, 
they r/o pro\ ide guidance regarding the nature of 
emotional and bcha\ ioral disturbances; how to set up 
a classroom environment that is conducive to order 
and student learning; and how to observe, gain an 
understanding of, and influenee student behavior to 
the benefit of all those in the classroom. .\s such, 
these resources will be useful to genera! educators 
involved in including students with ED/BD. Ha^'ing 
several of these resources in a departmental, profes- 
sional. or school !ibrar\‘ would offer teachers and 
administrators a ready source of information about 
emotional and behavioral disorders. 

We have emphasized resources that are written 
primarily for teachers, for these tend to he written 
with a teacher s daily classroom reality in mind, as 
well as their need for f)ractieal. as opposed to heavily 
theoretical, information. While not exhaustive of t^ c 



materials available, this bibliography can serve as a 
starting point for all those seeking answers, ap- 
proaches, techniques, and understanding of the 
complex issues associated with educating children 
and youth with emotional or behavioral disorders, 

Print Resonrecs 

Bacon, E,H., Cx Bloom, L.A. (1994, Spring). Don't 
rad the kids. Jonnial of Emotional <ttid Belutvionil Prolh 
lems, JiW 8-10. 

Seventy-four students with behavioral disorders 
(BD) were interviewed to determine their perceptions 
of what skills general and BD teachers need. ,Students 
requested that teachers learn to be fair and respect stu- 
dents and to be sensiti\c to students* feelings and de- 
velop counseling skills. Other themes dealt with per- 
sonal qualities, instructional skills, behavior manage- 
ment, crisis management, and background knowledge. 
(ERIC: NB) 

Boreson, L. (1994, April). .1 programming guide for 
eraofional disturl/aNre{^\.\\\ciw\ No. 94324). Madison, WI: 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 374 ,S81) 

This guide defines the statc-of-tbe-art in Wisconsin s 
programming for students with emotional disturbance 
(F^D). The guide begins with an overview of the ICD 



This bibliography is one of several available from 
NICIKW on the subject of educating students 
with specific disabilities. For those interested in 
inclusion (educating students with disabilities in 
general education settings), NK21 K A' s Di* 
called Planning for Imimion (199,S) is also 
available. 
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assessment process, incliitliiv^ screening, referral, 
multidiseiplinary teams,.cli.nibility eriteria. ami ll^l^s. .V 
chapter on setting; up serv ice proj^ranis disci jsse.s facili- 
ties, scheduling, selecting; materials, adaptin<^ and modi- 
fying materials and instruction, student records and con- 
fidentiality, communication, working with special edu- 
cation program aides, and stress mana.i'cinent. Rehav- 
ior management information and guidelines for affec- 
tive education arc presented. 

.\ section on academic instruction outlines teaching 
strategies, use of time, strategies for grouping students, 
grades, supporting students in the general education 
environment, and career and vocational education/tran- 
sition. .\ final chapter of miscellaneous items covers 
homebound students, disciplinary expulsion, and inclu- 
sion. .Appendix .V provides tips for teachers on dealing 
with !.> frequently encountered situations. (176 pages) 
(ERlCiiDD) 

Burrello, L.C., Cx V\'right, IVT. (Kds.). MW. Win- 
ter). SffVfe^ies far iff c/us tor of /fv/uti to rally ( hallt 7/g///g stu- 
dents. Bloomington, IN: Council of Administrators of 
Special Education. (ERK' Document Reproduction 
Service No, ED 358 654) 

This article describes a pilot project at an clcmcn- 
tar\' school, which uses a cooperative tcacliing ap- 
proach to integrate all special education and at-risk 
students, including students with behavioral prob- 
lems, into general education settings. Key program 
components include teaming, collaboration, coopera- 
tive learning, joint ownership for student integration, 
effective teaching practices, and development of 
teacher skilJs in adapting and modifying the curricu- 
lum to meet student needs, (8 pages) (ERIC: DB) 

Cambone, J. (1994). Teaching trvnhicd children: \ 
case study hi effective r/ussroom practhe. N c w York: 
Teachers College Press, (ISBN -080773,3032, paper) 

This book addresses the question of whether we 
are really willing to educate all of our children, as 
opposed to isolating those students who are different 
or at risk, simplifying their curriculum, and lowering 
our expectations for their aeademie success. .\s its 
case in point, the book describes in detail one teacher, 
named .Annex and one educational institution who, 
together, seek a different w ay of educating e\ en the 
most troubled children. Vhe author, through video- 
taped observations of ,Vnne s class and indepth inter- 
views with her, reconstructs how .\nne diagnoses luui 
evaluates what is happening with each of the children 
in her classroom. 'I'he author explains how this 



evaluation leads to the curriculum and instructional 
strategies Anne then uses and the development of a 
“learning community ' that is responsive to the needs 
and strengths of the children and what is needed for 
them to succeed as students. The author emphasizes 
the importance r)f learning “to think like a teacher" 
and uses .Anne and her school as e vide nee that fine 
teaching can take place within the context of institu- 
tional support. The author rejects the bchaviorist 
approach (c.g., control and management of behavior) 
that is so often used when teaching troubled students. 
(209 pages) 

Canter, 1^., & Canter, M. (1993). Succeeding z:ith 
difficult students [ tex t a nd workbook | . San ta M on i ca, 

('.A: Lee ('an ter and .Associates. (Product -Q7634) 

Phis resource (consisting of separate text and 
workbook) offers K-12 teachers a step-by-step ap- 
proach for monitoring and correcting students who 
pose classroom problems. This tool includes check- 
lists, guidelines, inventories, strategics, planning 
worksheets, and more to help teachers (a) identify 
why .specific students misbehave imd (b) develop 
customized behavior modification plans. This re- 
source is intended to help teachers learn to build 
positive relationships, identify needs, set goals, fore- 
see when problems will occur, gather support, and 
teach and reinforce appropriate behavior through a 
variety of effective strategics. 

Carter, S. (1994, November), Interventions: Otga- 
fiiziiig systems to support competent social behavior in 
children and youth. Eugene, OR: Western Regional 
Resource Center, (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Sen'ice No. ED 380 97 1 ) 

This guide describes classroom and school inter- 
ventions intended to meet the needs of students with 
ED/BD and those at risk for developing these disabili- 
ties, The first section presents “classroom interven- 
tions," a compilation of 77 intcr\ entions which may be 
used in regular or self-contained classrooms, .A brief 
description and sources of further information are 
given for each intervention. 

Among the interventions described arc: accep- 
tance, active listening, aerobic exercise, anger manage- 
ment, art therapy, assertiveness training, behavior 
contracts, bibliothcrapy, chaining, “C'irclc of Friends," 
classroom discipline plans, cooperative learning 
stratcgic.s, differential reinforcement of incompatible 
behaviors, direct instruction, discipline with dignity, 
early childhood interventions, functional analysis. 
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home notes, mentor inn* play therapy, prereferral 
inter\ention. reality therapy, relaxation therapy, self- 
eontrol curriculum, self-monitoring, soeial skills 
training, stress management, time out, and values 
elaritleation. Two extensive appendiees provide 
additional information on implementinje; interventions, 
indudin.n record-keepin.u forms, examples, and guide- 
lines. (418’ pa^es) iKRlC-) 

C-artled^e, (j., & Cochran, L, (199,V Spring;), 
Developing cooperarive learning behaviors in students 
with be h a\ i n r d i s ord e rs . PriTcii/my, Sc/woi Fuifuir, 

I'his article explains how c(joperati\ e learninu 
behavi(jrs can he taught systematically and directly to 
students with behavioral disorders usinj^a four-step 
procedure in conjunction with an enhanced coopera- 
tive learnin.!' environment to encoura^'e /'encrali/ation. 
.Application with t1vc primary «;rade students is re- 
ported. (ERIC: DB) 

Cha/.an, M., Laina;. A.K, & Davies, D. (1994). 
Emotional fwd behavioural diffirulties in middle dnldliood: 
Ideunfiratiuii. assessment, and iutercention in school. 
London, England: Palmer Press. (ISBN - 0750703474) 

■'This resource book focuses upon the emotional 
and behavioral difficulties (KBDs) that many children 
experience in middle childhood, which is defined 
roughly as the period between 7 and 1 1 years. The 
nature of these disorders is described and includes 
’‘externalized" behaviors (aggressiveness* disruptive- 
ness, bullying) and/or “internalized" behaviors (timid- 
ity, inhibition, withdrawal). 'Phe book highlights the 
main findings of studies related to identifying, assess- 
ing, and treating these behavioral difficulties within 
the context of school. Published in England, the book 
looks primarily at the British educational context, 
although reference is made to the L'.S. eon text as well. 

Sections of the hook address discovering and 
understanding KBDs in middle childhood, helping 
children with EBDs (how schools can help, how 
teachers can help, how parents and others can help), 
educating such children (integration into general 
education classrooms is specifically discussed), and 
specific behavioral difficulties (disruptive pupils: 
bullies and victims; and withdrawal, anxiety, and 
depression). While this bock does not provide the 
detailed guidance that many classroom teachers need 
to work with students w ho have HD/BIX it dtjes 
provide a suhstiintial overview of these disorders and 
numerous case study examples. (2,30 pages) 



Dice, M.L. ( 199,3). Intervcutioa stratej^ies for children 
^e iih rinofionnl or behnvioral disorders. .San Diego, C\: 
Singular. 

Phis methods textbook is primarily for prospective 
teachers of children who have emotional or behavioral 
disorders and describes interventions that beginning 
teachers need to understand to address che challenges 
of working w ith these students. Beginning chapters 
provide information on emotional and behavior 
disorders; the lEP and the major service deliver>' 
options available to students; how to design an assess- 
ment-based curriculum: and seven conceptual models 
that influence intervention. Subsequent chapters 
address: classroom management, interpersonal skills 
interventions, behavioral interventions, and cognitive- 
learning interventions. The book concludes with 
chapters on how to integrate interventions and on 
crisis management. (264 pages) 

Dunlap, (j., dePerezel, M., Clarke, S., Wilson, D., 
Wright, S., White, R., & Gomez, .A. ( 1994), Choice 
making and proactive behavioral support for students 
with emotional and behavioral challenges. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Analysis^ 27, 505-518. 

This article reports on a study that e.xtended 
behavior management techniques used with three 
students who had behavior problems to include choice 
making as part of the intervention. Results indicated 
that choice making — in this case, being able to 
choose between a variety of academic activities in 
English and spelling — sert'ed to heighten student 
engagement in the task .selected and to reduce stu- 
dents' disruptive behavior. While the article presents 
detailed information about the study in classic re- 
searcher style, the study's implications are useful to 
those designing interventions for students with BD. 
Choice making, according to the authors, provides a 
contrast to the high degree of external control that is 
traditionally maintained in classrooms where students 
exhibit problem behavior, and it promotes student 
initiative and individualized curricular interventions 
for reducing behavior problems. (14 pages) 

Epanchin, B.C., 'Ibwnscnd, B,, & Stoddard, K, 

( 1 994). Constructive el ass room management: Strategies fnr 
creating positive learning enviwnments. P aci fi c ( j r o\'c , 
CA: Brooks/C^olc. (ISBN -05,34222544) 

'Phis book presents approaches to classroom 
management, w hich arc intended to instill a joy for 
learning in students, as opposed to merely controlling 
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their behavior. 'The first chapter addresses the limita- 
tions ot traditional approaches to behavior manage- 
ment and how school reform can play a role in address- 
inf 5 the needs of learners and society, (‘luipter 1 
discusses the researeh on positive, prodiicti\c school 
climates and ;^ives three examples of such schools, 
(ihaptcr.> presents the importance of family-school 
partnerships in our inercasingly diverse society. 'I'be 
next chapter discusses how to structure the classroom 
to promote success (e.g., space, scheduliiif;. rempo and 
pacing, keeping students engaged in learning). (Chap- 
ter 5 outlines how teachers can promote piisitivc 
beha\ iors in their students, while the siibsc(iiicnt 
chapter discusses how to reduce undesirable behav- 
iors’. Promoting social skills is the focus of ('hapter 7. 
and involving the group is discussed in (diaptcr S 
I how to group students, types of teacher-facilitated/ 
student- led work groups). Assessing the needs and 
i behavior of children is then examined, including the 
referral process and common assessment tools. 

('hapicr lO discusses the importance of — and 
tcchni(|ucs for — establishing studcnt-tcachcr dia- 
logue that leads to understanding and connection. 
Chapter 11 takes a hard look at crisis management. 
The final chapter discusses the balancing act that 
teachers face between helping self and helping others 
and gives suggestions to help icacbcfs maintain their 
own sense of balance and health. (365 pages) 

Foster-Johnson, L., & Dunlap, G. (1993, Spring). 

I sing functional assessment to develop effective, 
individualized interventions for challenging behaviors. 
TEACH I SG Exceptional Children . i5(3), 44-.50. 

This article describes a process called functional 
assessment educators can use to gain an improved 
understanding of a student’s challenging behaviors 
and establish a basis for individualized behavior 
management programming. .As pan of functional 
assessment, the teacher gathers information about the 

ERIC Documents 

Some of the documents listed in this bibliography 
arc available through rhe ERIC sysrera. Phesc d(K’u- 
ments are idenrifiable by the “FD" number that fol- 
lows their citation — for example, KD 372 573. 

If you have access to a university or lihrarv that has 
the ERIC collection on microfiche, you may be able to 
lead and photocopy the document there. If not, con- 
tact: h'RIC Document Repimliietion Service iKDRS), 
7420 l■llllerton Road, Suite 110, Springticld. \'A22153- 
2«.S2. 'lelcplione: I -H(M)-443-3 742: (703)440-1400. fuve 
l-'.DRS the "lUy* number: for a nominal fee, \ou will 
receive a copy of the d(K:umenc on microfiche or paper. 



student's behaviors and the clas.sroom environment 
and then forms hypothcsi.s statements about the 
purpose of the behavior and the way the behavior is 
associated with other events in the environment. 

'I'he article presents two key assumptions about 
the relationships between challenging behavior and a 
student's cm ironment, then pro\ idcs a definition of 
functional assessment and a step-by-step overview of 
how a teacher might collect information about the 
challenging behavior and dc\ clop hypothesis state- 
ments. The article concludes with a discussion and a 
chan of examples of how this information can he u.scd 
to develop an effective intervention. (7 pages) 

Henley, M,. Ramsey, R.S.. Cs: .Algoz/.inc. R. (1993), 
Characteristics of and strate<^irs for teaching students ^ith 
mild disabilities. Boston. MA: .Allyn and Bac’on. 

This hook is written for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who arc being rrained to teach students 
with bcha\ ior disorders, mild mental retardation, and 
learning disabilities. Because most of these students 
spend the major part of their day in general education 
classrooms, this book should be helpful lO general 
education teachers as wdU Fart I provides an over- 
view of special education (history, eligible disabilities, 
the lEP process, placement options) and of students 
with mild disabilities. More detailed information on 
the characteristics of these students (i.c., chose with 
mild mental retardation, behavior disorders, or learn- 
ing disabilities) is given in Part II, Mainstreaming is 
also discussed, as are learning and teaching (time 
variables; curriculum-based assessment: instructional 
models such as direct instruction, precision teaching' 
student-centered learning, learning strategies, and 
integrated reaching: learning styles; teacher communi- 
cation skill.s: and testing and grading systems). Chap- 
ters on managing the classroom and building partner- 
ships with families conclude this part. (416 pages) 
{.F^ditors note: .A second edition of this book is planned 
for release in January 1996.) 

Jordan, D. (1995). Honorable intentions: A parenTs 
guide to educational planning for children Stsith emotional 
and hehaz'iarai disorders, Minneapolis. MN: P.ACER, 

'Phis book is intended to help parents participate 
fully in the process of planning their child’s education, 
including the interventions that may be proposed to 
address the child’s difficult behavior or emotional 
disorder, 'fhe book begins with an ovcr\’iew of special 
education and related ser\ ices and the e\ ahiaiinn 
process by which a student is identified as needing 
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special services. checklist of i|uescions and concerns 
— and an aecompanyint; discujision of each — is 
provided co i^iiidc parents throLi.^h the evaluation 
process. Oevelopnicnt of the I ICP is addressed in 
detail, with specific ([uestions listed C(» help parents 
consider the many aspects of planning their child's 
educational program. 

I he importance of knowing; school policies and 
rules in regards to behavior and considering how these 
may affect the student in ( pics t ion arc the subjects of 
one chapter. This chapter addresses behavior man- 
agement plans, classroom management, common 
discipline practices, suspensions, expulsions, the I’.S. 
(jim-l'rec Sehofds .\et. and issues associated with 
considering a change of placement for the student 
based upon his or her behaviors. 

Hay treatment and residential placement are then 
briefiy discussed, and parents are provided with a 
checklist of (questions to consider to ensure that, if 
their child is placed in either type of program, he or 
she continues to receive an appropriate education. 

b'inal chapters are devoted to examining: adapta- 
tions and modifications that can be made for students 
who have emotional or behavior disorders, communi- 
cating with die school, evaluating the IKP plan, and 
resolving differences. ( 159 pages) 

Karlin, M.S„ & Berger, R. (1992). D'tsdplitiF and 
the disruptive rhi id: .*1 espauded prat'tira! ^itide for 

e/emutary school teachers (2nd cd,). Englewood Cliffs. 
\J: Parker, (ISBN -0132196433) 

This book presents methods and tech nit] ucs that 
elementary school teachers can use to address disci- 
pline problems in the classroom. Chapter 1 discusses 
how teachers can establish effeeti\ e rules and rou- 
tines, explaining their expectations and making their 
teaching exciting and interesting. Chapter 2 describes 
the general types of problems underlying disruptive 
behavior: physical problems, mental problems, psy- 
chological problems, problem.s of the generation gap, 
home-oriented problems, and school-oriented proh- 
Icms, (Chapter 3 addresses methods of working with 
young students with problems and for developing 
rapport, creating children fairly, building a success 
pattern for each child, determining the child's basic 
problem, and listening carefully. (Chapter 4 gives 
guidance on securing the cooperation of parents. 

C'hapcers .S-16 are devored to the major types of 
troublesome children, how to understand them, cope 
with them in the classroom, and shape their behavior 
so that teaching and learning can take place. Some of 
the types include students with learning problems. 



Council for Exceptional C/iiWrew'^ 
Mini-Library on Behavioral Disorders 

The C^oiineil for Exceptional Children (CEO of- 
fers a 1991 mini -library- on behavioral disorders. Each 
book — there are 9 — is brief and praecicioner-orienced. 
The books may be purchased from (^EC at the address 
listed on page 11 under “Publishers" or chcough the 
ERIC Hocument Reproduction Service (see box on 
previous page). Each book s ED number is listed along- 
side its title. The following books are available: 

U y /•/(■///<{ c ith Itelinvioral dhovden ( c h e e n c i re 1 i b rar\- o f 9 
volumes in a box) 

Teaching siudeius a'-/V/ Miaviotai disorders: Basic quesmns 
aud ansv'en (.37 pages) (ED 333 659) 

Behc/viorally disordend,^ Assessment for identification and 
instrnaiou (37 pages) I ED .333 660) 

Conduct disorders and social maladjnsttueitts: Policies, poli- 
tics, and programmiiv^ (27 pages) (ED 333 661) 

Social skills for students vtith autism (23 pages) (ED 333 
655) 

Preparing to integrate students vtith behavioral disorders ( 35 
pages) (ED 333 658) 

Teaching youngrhildren v'ith behavioral disorders (25 pages) 
(En333 657) 

Reducing undesirable behaviots{2fi pages) (ED 333 656) 

Moving on: Transitions for youth v:ith behavioral disorders 
(52 pagps) (ED 333 653) 



hyperactivity, physical disability, or a serious emo- 
tional disturbance; students who tend to fight, who are 
underachievers or nonmocivaced, or w'ho arc afraid of 
school: and those who are abused or who eomc from 
families disrupted by divorce or death 

The final chapter presents a self-analysis question- 
naire to help teachers look objectively at themselves 
and the steps they have taken in working with the 
disruptive child (or children) in the class. (268 pages) 

Levine, M, (1994). Educational care: A system for 
understa tiding a ltd helping children vith learning problems 
at home and in school. C a mb r id gc. M A: Ed uca tors 
Publishing Service. 

'Phis book presents a phenomenological model 
based cm clinical, educational, and research experi- 
ence; the model favors “informed observation and 
description cn er bbeling," 'Phe book seeks to help 
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readers understand "rhe ^f^at lietero.uenicy of children 
with disappointin/j school performance" (p, 2), and 
describes 26 common, obscr\ able plienomena, ^jrmip- 

them according to particular educational themes. 
The themes are: weak attention controls, reduced 
rememberinj;, chronic misunderstanding, dcilcicnc 
output, delayed skill actpiisition. and poor adaptation. 
Within each description, the effects t)f child ren s 
strengths are also considered, and suji^estions are 
gi\ en to help parents and teachers collaborate in 
pianaging these students. This model represents a 
different way (d' looking at children's needs and 
disahilitv and is intended “to influence the wa\ in 
which adults think about children struggling w ith 
difficidt personal profiles of strength and weakness 
that they did not select" (p, 9). (,12.S pages I 

.Mason, S..V, 6*: Kgeh A.L. 11995, fall). What does 
.\my like." I ’sing a mini -rein forcer assessment to 
increase student participation in instructicmal acti\ i- 
ties, TK\ ClilSG Eseepnonal CMlidmi, 1 ), 42-45. 

I'his article presents strategies teachers can use to 
develop a pool of potential sensory reinforcers for 
heha\'iot problems in students with learning disabili- 
ties, behaviot disorders, mild or moderate mental 
retardation, or language delays. It also provides a step- 
by-step method for conducting ongoing reinforcer 
assessment, and suggests how the proeedurc can he 
modified for specific situations. (ERIC: DB) 

Masters, L.F., Mori, B.A., & Mori, A.A, (1993). 
Teachhigsecondan students ^ith mild learning and behav- 
ior problems: MethodSs materials, stratepes (2nd ed). 
.Austin, TX: Pro-Ed, (Product No, 2073) 

This text sen es as a reference book of practical 
and pro\ en ideas for providing learning experiences 
suited to the background, age, intellectual capabilities, 
behaviors, and personality of each student with mild 
learning and behavior problems. This includes 
snidents who have learning disabilities, ADHD, 
behavioral disorders, conduct disorders, mild mental 
retardation, or traumatic brain injur\’. Guidance is 
given regarding: assessment and e\ aluation of snident 
progress; educational service delivery models: specific 
instructional methods, tcchnitpies, and materials for 
remedial, compensatorv’, tutorial, and strategics- 
oriented programs: vocational and transition training: 
social skills training; and computer and technology 
applications in the classroom, The book concludes 
with listings of commercially available ciirricuhir and 
instructional materials, (,174 pages) 



Mendler. A. ( 19S>4, fall). Behavior management 
in die inclusiv e dassmoni. Journal of l.motional and 
fh'luK'ioral Problv/ns, .?(. 5 ), 59 - 60 . 

'Phis article is one of many on inclusion in this 
issue of the journal, the entirety of which is devoted to 
the theme, "Inclusion of d'rouhled (^hildten." 'The 
article speeif/cally discusses several practical tech- 
niques that educators can employ to help make the 
inclusion of children tvtth severe emotional and 
behavioral problems in general education classrooms a 
more positive experience for such children, the 
children's classmates, and the classroom teacher. 
Strategies include helping students to feel competent, 
have a sense of belonging, have a sense of power and 
autonomy, practice \ irtue and generosity, and experi- 
ence fun and stimulatitm. (ERIC: MDM) 

Morgan. S.R., Reinhart, J..V 1 1991 ). lu/erzru- 
/ions for s/u dents z:i/h enio/iona I disorders, .\i i s t i n . "fX : 
Ero-Kd. tProdiictNo. 1592) 

This resoiitce is intended as a "how to" methods 
hook for teachers of children who have emotional 
disorders. The authors purposefully provide only 
minimal discussion of the causes and theory behind 
the behavior of such children: they choose instead to 
focus the discussion primarily upon how to set up a 
classroom from day one and cany' through with the 
interventions described on a daily basis. Chapter 2 
presents the philosophical basis of the book, which is 
that love and empathy need to be the basic foundation 
of all classroom activity. The concept of teacher 
empathy as a fundamental element of the teaching 
process is discussed in Chapter 3, and a model of 
teacher empathy is presented with concrete examples 
to illustrate how the teacher's empathy can provide 
the teacher with insight into the problems of the 
students and, thus, assi.st them in developing their 
own insight. 

Subsequent chapters address: organizing the 
environment to prepare students for learning; manag- 
ing instruction in specific subjects (reading/writing, 
mathematics, science and social studies); responses to 
feelings and emotional well-being (specific instruc- 
tions arc given for such techniques as relaxation 
training, guided fantasy, interactive communication, 
roleplaying, storytelling, and the life space interview): 
and the interpersonal qualities of teachers who work 
empathctically with students who have emotional 
disorders. (21 2 pages) 
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Now come r, P . K . (1 99.^ I ' nda'suwduv^ and 
teaching anotinnully disturlfvd <ii\ id mi and (idfdvsamts 
(2nd cd.). Austin, TX: Pm-l'-d. ([VodnccNo. (>575) 

'I'his book is designed to help general :ind special 
educators understand their roles in identifyinu and 
assisting students with emotional or behavior disor- 
ders. 'Phe book shows how diverse theoretical per- 
spectives translate into classroom practice and ex- 
plores the different forms of therapy and types of 
inters ention currently used with HD/BD students. 

First, an overview' of emotional disturbance is 
given, followed by a chapter that describes the \ arious 
theoretical models of emotional disturbance. A 
chapter is then devoted to examining the tvpcs of 
emotional problems that children and adolescents may 
have. 'This is followed hy an overview of the identifi- 
cation process and of the types of ser\ ices that may be 
provided to address the needs of thc.se children. 

The remainder of the book examines the various 
therapies and interventions to consider w hen students 
have emotional or behavioral problems. 'Fhe thera- 
pies, which are discussed in separate chapters, include: 
beha\ ioral therapy; cognitive therapy; educational 
therapy; phenomenological and existential therapies; 
ecological/milieu therapy; group therapy; play therapy; 
drama therapy; art, music, and dance therapy; and an 
overview of alternative therapies. (620 pages) 

Owen, I. (Ed,), (1994, Spring). Dealing with 
aggressive and violent students (special issue], Pre- 
venting School Failure, 38{ 3). 

The entire issue of this journal addresses the 
subject of aggressive and violent students. Articles 
include addressing school violence as part of the 
school’s educational mission, developing an under- 
standing of the origins of aggression, assessing aggres- 
sive behavior, incorporating contextual factors of 
challenging behaviors ir.to effective intervention 
plans, effects of challenging behaviors on teacher 
instructional behavior, and preventing acts of aggres- 
sion and violence in school-aged children and youth. 

Peschel, E„ Pcschel, R„ Howe, O.W ., & Howe, 

J . W, ( Eds. ), ( 1 992, Summe r ) , Svurolnologiml disordrrs 
in child ren and adu If scents. San I'mncisco: Jossey-liass, 

The term ’‘neurobiological disorders” (NBD) is 
used to describe severe, chronic, "mental” illnesses 
that have a physical, ncurochemieaL i)r neuroanatomi- 
ca] basis, In recent years, the scientific community 
has documented a number of NBDs that are directly 



correlated with such disabilities as: autism and perva- 
sive developmental disorders, obscssivc-eompulsive 
disorder, 'f'ourette's syndrome, bipolar and major 
depressi\ e disorders, attention deficit hyperactivity 
disorder, anxiety disorders, and schizophrenia. 

The first part of this book includes 13 chapters 
that describe and documenr scienrifie findings regard- 
ing the biological basis of NBD. These chapters 
discuss, one by one, the specific disabilities listed 
above, which may cause students to manifest emo- 
tional or behavioral difficulties. 'The second part of 
the book huilds upon the scientific foundation laid in 
the first. 'The 7 chapters in this part address some of 
the ways in w hich the institutions in our society must | 
translate the findings about NBD into reality-based ; 
actions to help children and adolescents w ho are 
having serious difficulties as a result of their NBD. 

While this book d(X!S not focus upon providing educa- 
tors w ith strategics and guidance regarding inclusion 
of these students in general education elassrcKims, it ! 
will be helpful to those seeking to understand what 
has been learned scientifically about these disorders 
and to plan and provide appropriate educational and 
other services. (138 pages) 

Peterson, R.L., & Ishii-Jordan, S, (1994). Multi- 
cultural issues in the education of students vsith behavtond 
disorders, Cambridge, MA: Brookline. 

The primary goal of this book is “to examine the 
effect of racial, ethnic, and cultural factors on the 
process of identifying and seizing students who may 
have emotional or behavioral disorders in school” (p, 
xiii). The authors believe that, with a more thorough 
understanding of the beliefs, practices, and values of 
diverse cultures and communities, educators can more 
appropriately intervene when children manifest 
behavior difficulties. To this end, symptom behaviors 
of aggression, depression, substance abuse, and 
juvenile deliquency arc examined, as are race and 
ethnicity (African-American, Hispanic-American, 

Asian American, Native American, and European- 
,\merican cultures arc specifically addressed), 

Also discussed are issues of families, religion, 
language, gender/scxual issues, immigration, rural vs. 
suburban settings, and gang.s, all of which represent 
potentially important issiic.s in understanding behavior 
and behavit^ral deviance. Tltimately, the book ac- 
knowledges the importance of diversity among stu- 
dents with behavioral disorders and stresses the need 
for cdueators to consider this very' diversity w hen 
referring, identifying, planning, and intervening to 
change student behavior, (291 pages) 
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j Rockwell. S. ( ITO). to rem/f, fon^h to Uuirh: 
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‘This hook is written hy a teacher ot students with 
severe hehav ioml problems and is intended for fellow 
teachers. IVactieal su^^esti<ms for mana.iiin^ behaviors 
are provided* :ilon«: with vignettes that illustrate the 
various classroom challenges of working with students 
who have behavior problems. Individual chapters look 
at: ckissrnom climate (e.|n.. settin«; limits, safety, trust); 
scheduling; interventions (e.t^., re inforcers, dealini^ 
with setbacks, touching;); instructional focus (e.^ , 
n^ath, read in"/sciciice /social studies* spellin.n, lan- 
^uu^e): dealing w ith challenjics (including profanity): 
parent/teacher relations (including false accusations of 
teacher misconduct* lack of parental involvement* 
general ijuidelines for parent/tcaclier mcetinj^s); and 
personal notes, .\ppendices present u variety of 
sample worksheets, includinu; lesson plan formats, 
progress charts, notes to aides or to parents* instruc- 
tional j^ames, and interventions. ( 106 pat;es) 



Rosenberg, M.S., Wilson, R.* Mahead\\ L„ & 
Sindelar* I’.'I*. (1991 ). KducatUig attidcnts u:v/// Mnreior 
disordm. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 



T his book is intended to enhance the professional 
development of preserviee and inservice teachers who 
plan to work with (or who are already working with) 
students identified as having a behavioral disorder. 
Under the rubric of BD* various high incidence 
problem behaviors (hyperactivity* aggression, rule 
breaking/dcTinqucncy, and social withdrawal) and low' 
incidence behaviors (autism, pervasive developmental 
disorder) arc discussed. (440 pages) 



Smith* M. (Fid-). (199*?), Uetuivior modificotUm for 
exceptlomd rhildreu (ludymidL Boston, MA; Andover 
Medical Publishers* (Contact Pm-Kd Publishers; ask 
for Product No. 69-R).) 

‘I’his book is intended to provide readers with a 
broad knowledge of the principles of behavior and 
specific knowledge about how to apply those prin- 
ciples t(^ the learning and adjustment needs of chil- 
dren with disabilities of learning and behavior* 
(4iaptcr 1 presents a brief history of behavior 
modification* while (Tiapter 2 provi<les an oven iew of 
the first step in the behavior modification process — 
defining and measuring tlu* behavior targeted for 
change. ( 'hapter .3 presents detailed guklance regard- 
ing functional assessment analysis of behavior. Chap- 



ter 4 looks at how to strengthen behav ior through 
positive reinforcement and provides many examples ot 
types of rc inforcers and their effects. 

Siibseciucnt chapters discuss in practical terms 
such behavior principles and issues as; extinction of a 
specific behavior* decreasing behavior through posi- 
tive reinforcement, stimulus control (how particular 
stimuli can affect behavior)* change through modeling, 
punishment, self-management* and generalization and 
maintenance. Final chapters address designing a 
behavior change plan, implementing the plan, and the 
ethics of behavior modification. (296 pages) 

Topper, K.* Williams, \V.* Leo* K.* Hamilton. R., 

6c Fox, T* (1994, Janiiarv ). .1 positive approach to 
understamliug and addressing chat lending behaviors: 
Supporting educators and fami/ies to include students viith 
emotional and behavioral disorders in regular education . 
Burlington* VT: Universitv Affiliated Program of 
Vermont. (KRIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 378 758) 

This manual is intended to help educators and 
families address students' behavioral problems, so that 
students with ED/BDcan be included successfully in 
general education classrooms. Chapter 1 is an intro- 
duction and uses vignettes to identify supports that 
students* educators* and families feel they need. 
Chapter 2 offers case studies on how to devise a 
support plan for students with challenging behavior. 
The third chapter focuses on establishing a collabora- 
tive team. It provides checklists for educators and 
families, identifies who should be on the team, and 
considers how such teams make decisions and solve 
problems. Chapter 4 considers the importance of 
getting to know the student and understanding the 
problem behavior's functions. 

The fifth chapter offers suggestions for identifying 
student supports* including ways to facilitate students 
supporting each other and the effects of various 
teaching styles* The selection and teaching of re- 
placement behaviors are discussed in the sixth chap- 
ter. Chapter 7 looks at the importance of appropri- 
ately responding to challenging behaviors, noting the 
effects of emotion, school discipline policies* and the 
need to neutralize a tense situation and refocus 
students. The final chapter focuses on specific ways 
to include students with challenging behaviors in 
regular class activities* monitor progress, and plan 
transitions. Attached is a list of 72 rccommcncicd 
resources. (106 pages) (ERK": DB) 
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Walker H.M.. Colvin, (j.. is: Ramsey, E. 

Af/f/sorir// lirlutvior in srhool: Stmtrjits ami inst prm/itrs. 
Pacific (irnvc, ('A: lirooks/C'olc. 

This himk is written to <'nhanec educators' under- 
standing of the nature, orif^ins, unu outcomes of 
antisocial behavior. (Chapter I describes and defines 
antisocial l)cha\ ior and conduct disorder, their causes 
and origins* and their outcomes. (Chapter 2 provides 
procedural recommendations rej^ardinK effective 
school iiucrvention.s. including the design and applica- 
tion of comprehensive, coordinated interventions 
applied early in a child's school career. Cduiptcr 
presents a conceptual model for the ucting-ouc behav- 
ior cycle of antisocial students in the classroom. This 
cycle invoi\ cs seven phases: calm, triggers, agitation, 
acceleration, peak, de-escalation, and reeo\ cry. Chap- 
ter -I provides strategics for managing each phase of 
this cycle. Research findings and best practices in 
establishing a sehoolwide discipline plan arc discussed 
in Chapter 5. 

The next several chapters (6-H) examine instruc- 
tional issues: managing the classroom environment, 
teaching adaptive behavior patterns, and managing 
behavior on the playground. Chapters 9 and 10 
address social skills: their importance, assessment, 
how to teach them, and gcnerali/ation. Parent in- 
volvement in the schooling of antisocial students is the 
subject of Chapter 11. Chapter 12 presents seven case 
study applications of best practices with antisocial 
students. I'hc final chapter looks at proactive strate- 
gies for dealing with school violence, gangs, and 
safety. (477 pages) 

\V ol fga n g, C j . H . ( 1 995 ) . Soivim^ disripline favhiems: 

. 1/ etliods and niodvh fn t • today V tear hers ( 5 rd cd . ) . Bos to n , 
MA: Allyn and Bacon. 

This book begins by explaining in detail the 
' readier Behavior Continuum H'BC^), the general 
categories of discipline techniques used by a t.i' her, 
which arc placed along a continuum from minimum to 
maximum use of power. Later chapters explore 
various discipline models within the contest of TBC. 
The discipline models discussed, each in a separate 
chapter, are: the Rogerian (emotionally supportive) 
model: the transactional analysis (A'Al model: the 
social discipline model of Rudolf Drcikiirs (Adlerian 
Theory); Classer's Reality 'Therapy and C^mirol 
'I'herapy: ibe Judicious Discipline model: the Behav- 
ior Analysis model: the l^isitivc Discipline model: 
Assertive Discipline: the Dobson Love and Punish- 
ment motlel: and managing student \ iolent assaults 



and breaking up fights. The strengths and limitations 
of each model are then examined to permit readers to 
reflect upon the models and their suggested methods. 

The final chapter in the book discusses discipline 
and teaching as a developmental process and shows 
how beginning teachers might use one or two of the 
discipline models and their techniques, as well as how 
experienced teachers may create their own models by 
picking and choosing various techniques from among 
the models. (,^54 pages) 

Wong, K.L.IL, Kauffman, J.M., & Lloyd, JAV. 
(1991. November). Choices for integration: Selecting 
teachers for mainstreamed students with emotional or 
lie h a io ra I d i s o rd c rs . / //terzentina in Srhool and Clinic, 
11{1\ 108-115. 

Guidelines are offered for making mainstreaming 
placement decisions for students with emotional or 
behavioral disorders. (Characteristics of effective 
teachers of mainstreamed students arc listed, and a 
classroom observation form and student/teacher match 
form are presented for use by the special education 
teacher in determining oprimal mainstream place- 
ment, (ERIC: JDD) 

Workman, E,A„ & Katz, A.M. (1995), Teaching 
hehcrcioral self-control to students ( 2 nd ed. ). Au s ti n, TX: 
Pro-Ed. 

This book is about how teachers, counselors, and 
parents can teach children the techniques of behav- 
ioral self-control in order to improve their behavior 
and performance at school and at home. There are 
five types of behavioral self-control (BSC) that stu- 
dents can be taught to use: self-assessment, self- 
monitoring, self-rcinforcement, scif-guidance, and 
self-modeling. The book is organized around these 
five types of BSC and discusses why it is important to 
teach BSC and the principles and techniques associ- 
ated with BSC. Four chapters arc devoted to explain- 
ing in detail what each type of BSC is and how to 
teach children to use the technique to control their 
own behavior. (122 pages) 

Z io n ts , P . (1 99h ) . Teaching distw bed and distu t bing 
students: An integrative approach iZviil cd). Austin, TX: 
Pro-Kd, (Product No. 6959) 

'The stated purpose of this book is to prepare and 
train educators who will he teaching students w ho 
have emotional or behavioral problems. 'Fhe book 
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examines inccr\cnti(m ihrounh ease suiJics* acci\ itics. 

; and examples, eoniains a <ireat deal uf intormarion 
, drawn from research and theory, w ith practical applica- 
ciun of this information threaded throughout, and is 
I divided into three units. 

■ Tnit 1 l(j()ks at administrative influenees that muse 
he considered when educating students with I'D/III). 

. ( londititHis w hich may encoura^ie or impede appropti- 
! ate behavior arc examined in (Chapter 1. including 

• school, teacher, and parent reactions to maladapti\c 

; beha\ ior. ( ihaprer 1 looks at aspects that are crucial ro 
: teach in i: students with HD/BD, particularly having a 
. reach i nil philosophy and specibc competencies, 
(ihapier.^ presents information on the preassessment, 
referral, assessment, and placement procedures 
mtciiral to special ethical ion. (Chapters 4 and look 

• closely at the classroom environment. 

[ nit 2 examines the issue of moral development, 
including the possibility of icachinii ED/BH students 
how to think about \ arimis conflicts and choose amonii 
- the behavioral alternatives a\ ailable, rather than 
I simpK responding to a situation. Theories of moral 
I development arc presented, and their application in 
[ the classroom is then discussed. 

Tnit,? focuses upon rational-emotive therapy 
(RE'F) in the classroom with students above the 
fourth i^rade level. I'hese students ate felt to b", in a 
position to solve their own conflicts through using 
RET. Specific methods arc given for applying RE'E 
as a classroom intervention. (465 pages) 

Additional Print Resources 

Hamilton, R., Wclkow itz, J., Mandevillc, S., Prue, J.. 
Si Vm/V. ( 1994). Preveunon. tcachuig. and mpo tiding: .4 
p/nniihigtram process for supporting stndeiifs t>i'ith eniatiana/ 
and hehaviora! difpeuities in regular education . B u rli n gton , 
VT: I'niversity Affiliated Program of Vermont. 

Koegel, L.K., Kocgel, R.L., Cx Dunlap, (i.(Kds.). 

1 1 996 ) . Community, schf>ol. ftimity, and social inclusian 
thnaigh posifkr Mavi a! support, Baltimore, MD: Paul 
H, Brookes. 

,V. I SP Com inn tin/ fd, \ ncwsl otter publish ed eight 
times ,1 \ear by the National .\ssoeiation iT School 
Psychologists iN'.VSP), often including piilluut handouts 
about specific emotional or behavioral problems, .\vail- 
I able from N.\SP. iSce List of Publishers, page 1 1,) 



Positkv Pmrutes. A quarterly publication dedicated 
to advancing positive praettees in the field of challenging 
heha\ ior. .\vailable from the Institute for .\pplied 
Behavior .Analysis. kSee List of Publishers, page 1 l.i 

Reichle, J., Cx Wacker, D.P, (Kds.i. (199,4). Communi- 
t atvi'F alteniaih es to ritalicngiiai hcha'jior: hitcgnitim^ func- 
tfo iia! a<scssiiiriit a mi intercciii ion strategies, B a 1 1 i m o re . 

MD: Paul H. Brookes. 

Sherman, R.. Shumsky, .V. lN Rountree. V.B. (1994). 
Pai larging the thtrapeniic cirrle: The therapisTs guide to 
coUahoratizr therapy iih faindies and srhoois. New York: 
Brunner/Ma/.el. 

Walker. M.M.. iS: Walker, J.E. ( 1991 ). Coping zsidi 
uoncontpHaiice in the classroom: .1 positive approach for 
teachers .Austin, TX: Pro-Ed. (Product No. 1947) 



videos 



Numerous videos are available un ED/BD and mas- 
help educators undersrand the needs and concerns of 
indisiduals who have these disorders, what the disorders 
invob e, and effective means of addressing problemmatic 
behaviors and other issues that may arise inside or 
outside of the classroom. .Availability information on the 
programs is given in their citation; the addresses and 
telephone numbers of distributors are provided under 
"Publishers" on pages 11 and 12. 

Behavior Inten entwii Strategies 

An in-depth look at practical strategies that can 
help regular and special classroom teachers change the i 
behavior of their students, (.Available from: National 
Training Network. Cost: S59.5,) 

Discipline of Handicapped Stuaenis 
\4dco, .38 minutes 

A legal challenges in special education tape by 
Reed Martin, J.D. (.Available from: Learning Dis- 
abilities Association. Cost: Si 0 for rental.) 

Positive Appiveu'hts to Solving Behavior Challenges 

This 8-modulc video training package is designed 
to teach viewers a person-centered model for solving 
behavior challenges with nonadversive strategics. 
(.Available from: Institute on .Applied Behavior .Analy- 
sis. Cost: Rental -^$200: Purchase — $1250,) 



I P,iiil, J.L., Ox Kpanchin, B.(’. (1991). T.dinaiing 
I vmotiouaik dhturhed children and \onth: Tluaru s and 
I prat tnrs tor traefiers ( 2n i! eiL ), N cw Yi irk: M erri 1 1 . 
(l^BN = 067521211 1) 



Pi/.sitizr Beluiviaral Suppatt: Get a Life! 

Video, 40 minutes 

Describes positive bc[ia\ioral suppi jt, its se\cn 
components, and the impact this approach made on 
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One ftmiily. (Availaljlc 
from: Beach ('enter on 
Families and Disability. 

Cose: $15.00.) 

Svlf'Mmia^vumit TiYiiiiin^ 

Pm^r/iiit: Tnirh hi^ 

Indivuluah Develop- 
mental DhabUities to 
Manage Their Disruptive 
Behavior 

Vidc()»27 minutes: ineludes a Trainin;^ .Manual 

Teaches how to teach chose with developmental 
disabilities the appropriate and necessary* behavioral 
skills used in daily life. Illustrates sessions where 
developmencally delayed individuals learn coping 
skills successfullv. (Available from: Research Press. 



Thanks to (/le ERIC Charimihimse 

NICHCA' would like tu express its deep appreciation to 
the ERIC Cieuntu^liouHii on Disabilities and Gifted 
Education, at the C^oiincil for Kxceptionul Children. The 
ERIC Clearinghouse has an extensive, annotated listing 
of videos currently available cm disabilities and disability- 
related issues and has generously permitted NICHCA' to 
reproduce these descriptions of videos addressing BD/BD. 



Order Numbers: Pur- 
chase: 2425; Rental: 2450: 
Purchase (jf additional 
training manual: 2431. 
Cost: Purchase — $36.5 + 
shipping: additional 
training manual: Rental — 
$55 for ?> day s + shipping.) 

Suicide Prevention: The 



Classroom Teacher's Role 
Mdeo. 25 minutes 

Focuses on factors chat eemcribuce to adolescent 
suicide, specific warning signals that a teacher should 
be sensitive to, and procedures for student referral. 
(Available from: Bureau for \i Risk ^'outh. Cost: 
$59.95.) 



LIST OF PUBLISHERS 



Mlyn and Bacon, Ordering Processing Center. P.O. Box 
n07K Des Moines, lA 50336-1071. Telephone: 1-800-947- 
7700. 

Beach Center on Families and Disabilit>\ 3111 Haworth 
Hall, The Uni\*ersity of K ..asas, Lawrence, KS 66045. Tele- 
phone; (913) 864-7600. 

Brookline Books. RO. Box 1047, Cambridge, MA 02238. 
Telephone: 1-800-666-2665 . 

Brooks/Colc. ITP Distribution Center, Customer .Service, 
7625 Empire Drive, Florence, KY 41042. Telephone: 1-800- 
842-3636. 

BmnnerAIazel, 19 Union Square West, New York, NA' 10003. 
Telephone: 1-800-825-3089. 

Bureau for At Ri.sk Voudi, 645 New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, NY 11743. Telephone: 1-800-999-6884. 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 22091. Telephone; 1-800-CEC-READ. 

Educators Publishing Scnicc, 31 Smith Place, Cambridge, 
MA 02138-1000. Telephone: 1-800-225-5750. 

Falmcr Press: Contact Taylor and Francis, 1900 Frost Road, 
Suite 101, Bristol, PA 19007-l.m 'Telephone: 1-800-821-8312. 

Films for the niiinaiiities mul Sciences, P.O. Box 2053, 
Princeton, K] 085)43-2053. Telephone: 1-800-257-5126: 
(609) 275-1400. 



Institute for Applied Behavior .rVnalysis, 6169 St. Andreu-s 
Road, -123, Columbia, SC 29212-3146. 'Telephone: 1-800- 
457-5575: (803) 731-8597. 

Jussey-Bass, 350 Sansomc Street. San Francisco, CA 94104. 
Telephone: (415)433-1767. 

Learning Disabilities Association, 4 1 56 Library Road, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15234. 'Telephone; (412) 341-1515. 

Lee Canter and Associates: C'oncact Childswork/Childsplay, 
Center for Applied Psychology. P,0. Box 61586, King of 
Prussia. PA 19406. rdeplume: 1-800-962-1141. 

Merrill. sec .Allyn and Bacon, above. 

N,A,K. Production Associates, 4304 East West Highway, 
Bethesda, MD 20814. Telephone: (301) 654-4777. 

National Association of School Psychologists. 4340 East 
West Highway, Suite 402. Bethesda, MD 20814. 

National Training Network, 2007 'Y ancey ville Street, Suite 
213, Greensboro, NC 2740,r Telephone: l-8(X)-7 28-29 16. 

PACER Center, 4H26 C'hicago Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
MN 55417. Telephone: Outside of MX, (612) 827-2966: in 
MN, 1-800-537-2237. 

Parker Publishers: For individuals ordcri ng a resource, con- 
tact Allyn and Bacon, above. For organizations ordering a re- 
source. contact Prentice Hall, 200 Old 'Tappan Road, Old 
‘Tappan, NJ 07675. Telephone: 1-800-223-1360. 
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Pmil M. Uniokcs PnbHsIiint^JU). Ik>x U/6Z4. IkiUitnurc^Nin 
212K54)r>24. rdcphonc: I -«00-roS-.;775. 

IMcmim Publish Ini;. Z^?* Spring Street. \cwMf>rk* W 10013. 
Telephone: 1 1 -V360. 

Pro-l'd.S7()() Shoal Creek Ihnilev ard. Austin. 'TX 7H737. lelc- 
phonc: (;‘I2) 45l-324r>. 
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